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EARLY  USES  OF  LAX  J)  IN   RHODE  ISLAXL 

By  Ektc  p.  Jackson,  A.:\I. 

Unh'osity   of   Chicago 

The  purpose  of  tltis  pa])t'r  is  to  give  a  general  lesiinie  of  the 
historical  aspects  of  land  iitilizalion  in  Rhode  Island,  especially  of 
the  early  days  precedin,:::  185('.  The  use  of  land  and  particular!}- 
a.i,M-icultural  development  are  most  intimate!}'  related  to,  and  are 
inlluential  in,  tlie  histor}'  c>f  any  region.  Furtliermore,  a  historical 
hackground  aids  in  mal<in!;  a  more  successful  interpretation  of  the 
pix-sent  status  and  trend  in  tlie  land  utilization. 

The  history  of  agriculture  and  citlier  less  important  forms  of 
Land  utilization  shows  several  stages  coinciding  with  the  various 
peiiods  of  economic  development.  The  transition  in  each  case  is 
.a  gradual  one,  and  tlie  successive  periods  from  the  earl}-  Indian 
agricultin-e  througli  tlie  enli'ui.'d  S}  sleni  of  farming  up  to  tlie  pres- 
inl-day  commercial  agi  icuUuie  show  the  interplay  of  tlie  geographic 
factors  of  the  region.  Mnrenver,  with  llu-  development  of  a  more 
ciimplex  and  higher  state  of  civili/alion  lluse  factors  change  in  tlie 
order  of  their  predomin.-ince  and  are  hicoming  perhaps  even  more 
iiiiporlant  in  determining  the  hesl  use  of  the  land  as  time  goes  on. 
At  first  tliouglit  the  reverse  niiglit  seem  to  he  the  case. 

The  early  uses  of  land  in  Rhode  Island,  though  typical  in  many 
respects  of  all  southern  Xe\\-  luigland,  show  certain  interesting 
peculiarities.  Both  environmental  and  human  facts  are  involved. 
The  essential  facts  of  the  physiographic  setting  and  of  the  soils 
of  this  little  state  are  s!iov>n  in  Fig.  1  and  Fig.  2.  In  the  use  of 
the  land  four  stages  may  v,-el!  be  recognized. 

1.  Early  uses  of  land  b}-  the  hidians. 

2.  Ojlonial  farming  in  Old  X'arragansett. 

3.  The  Age  of  Homespun. 

4.  The  Agricultural  Revolution. 

Early  Uses  of  Land  by  I  he  l!idia>is 
\\nien  Rhode  Island  was  settled  in  1636  Roger  Williams  came 
to  know  the  native  Indians  most  intiniately,  and  it  is  his  Key  to  ilic 
Indian  Language  that  is  our  best  source  of  first-hand  information. 
More  recently,  studies  in  antliropology  have  added  to  and  organized 
the  knowledge. 
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;i„:.!c  l^I:m(^s  Lcsl  silt  l'.;nn  in 
■hiiniNcl  Rivers  (Vur.  4  ior  j 
vtupieJ  Ihc  valley  lan^s  an.l  t^l 


\ii;inity  of  the  rsqueiiauL;  and 
L-  names).  The  \\'anipanna,L,'s 
1   plains  at  tlie  head  uf  the  hav 


-I  Genekai.  SulL  (after  R.  ^[.  Bn.wii,  ii 
M.  p.  46.  Gcncrali/ed  frem  inai.  oi  Soil 
V   .,1   Rhode  1s1:uh1,  1905) 


X-ML-'Ihe  stiiiiijed  areas  are  for  ihc  most  j.arl  infertile  sandy  loams 
:  iHc  iliRgcd  uiilaiids  derixcd  in  part  from  the  granite  rock.  Because  of 
■^Ci-'isive  drainage  or  their  stony  character  these  soils  are  best  suited  to  a 
rest  growth  and  to  a  less  extent  to  upland  pasturage.  Many  of  the  valley 
'•1-  unh  iheir  reworked  glacial  soils  arc  fairly  suilahle  for  cultivation.  In 
■"•  iu\v!nnd  (lie  soils  are  for  the  most  part  tyjiical  glacial  stony  loams.  When 
•■•-  rocks  arc  once  cleared  and  built  into  stone  walls  these  soils  may  be  con- 
■'■  re.l  as  the  best  general  tyijcs  in  the  state.     Other  soil  types,  such  as  the 
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fairly  fcrtilt.',  stony  I(i:im.  The  W.inipanoa^.s  were  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  sul)ser\<ent  trihes,  with  i;oim1  lands  as  w-el!  as  a  veiy 
favoraWc  loeatinn. 

We  find  it  hard  to  ditlerentiat.-  land  utihzation  among  them 
as  among  all  primitive  jiei.ples.  In  tlieir  comparatively  well-devel- 
oped agriculture,  lio\\e\er,  are  to  he   found  certain  conditions  that 


;^) 


0 


<) 


have  inlhienc-d  the  Mihse(|iienl  mlluence  ol  land  utihzation  withm 
tlie  Stale,  and  ccnain  re>p<.nses  tn  natural  cundiiinns  that  are  simi- 
lar to  j>resenl-da\  irsjidnses.  The  extent  <jf  seasonal  nomadism 
within  each  irihal  re^inn  was  determineel  hy  the  extent  and  location  ; 
of  their  a;;ricullural.  hunting,  an.l  lishing  gr,nnid>.  They  sought  the  , 
sheltered,  wn.idoi  \.i!l._\s  in  winter,  and  in  summer  thev  j.lanted 
their   iirlds.  '  i 

The  naliw  liniher  w.i.  use.!  lai-eiy  in  the  cnnstructinn  of  iheir        ! 
shelters.  ;mv,1    {^^r  implements  of   v.iM,,iis  kinds.      I-Ihode   Island   was 
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in  the  transilioii  zone  between  tin;  wliile  pine  and  other  conifcis 
and  mixed  hardwoods  of  the  north,  and  the  deciduous  hardwoods 
of  the  central  section  of  the  country.  The  sui>p!y  of  hardwond.s 
and  softwoods,  as  well  as  weeds  and  rushes,  was  practically  unlim- 
ited. Wild  nuts  and  fruits  were  used  as  a  source  of  food-supply. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Indians  had  any  other  domesticated 
animals  than  the  dog;,  and  consequently  grazing  did  not  exist  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  cattle  b}-  the  colonists.  Since  hunting 
was  one  of  their  chief  occupations,  we  find  that  animal  skins  were 
used  for  clothing  and  bedding,  and  in  trading.  The  use  of  stone 
was  extensive,  particularly  before  the  advent  of  the  colonists,  ffjr 
utensils  and  weapons. 

Agricuhure  was  universal  among  all  New  England  tribes.  In 
well-cultivated  gardens  were  grown  corn,  beans,  pumpkins,  squashes, 
artichokes,  and  tobacco.  The  modern  improved  varieties  of  these 
vegetables  are  but  derivatives,  and  much  of  the  same  land  is  licing 
used  for  the  same  crops  today. 

The  methods  of  tillage  and  ])lanling  by  these  early  peoples 
were  remarkably  well  advanced.  The  clearing  of  the  ground,  tlie 
selecting  and  planting  of  tlie  seed,  and  the  care  of  the  gardens  all 
received  careful  attention.  Each  family  had  its  garden,  varying  in 
size  fi'om  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  acres. 

The  corn  (Zca  iiiaysj  was  the  staple  crop  of  the  Indians,  sev- 
eral varieties  being  gr(jwn.  After  being  harvested  by  the  women  it 
was  thorouglily  drietl  and  stored  away  in  cache  holes  for  future  use. 

We  t'md,  therefore,  that  the  most  important  use  of  the  land  by 
the  Indians  was  to  replenish  their  food-supply.  The  primary  geo- 
grajihic  factor  in  the  rather  extensive  development  of  their  agricul- 
ture was  the  climate.  I'roof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  their  primitive 
reli,i;iiin.  Their  greatest  deil\',  Kautantoit,  is  described  as  "their 
great  southwest  god,  to  whose  home  all  souls  go.  and  from  whom 
came  their  corn  and  beans."  We  see  here  the  influence  of  the  mild 
southwesterly  breezes  that  prevail  in  tlie  Xarragansett  country,  espe- 
ci;dly  near  I'.lock  Island  Souml.  Topography  in  part  determined 
which  areas  C(_>uld  be  used  for  cullivation  and  ^vhicIl  sections  were 
nilur.ally  k-ft  tinibere<l  and  that  constituted  tlie  natural  hunting- 
i:r(.mi,ls.  Soil  fertility  could  not  have  been  so  important  a  factor 
:i-^  it  has  been  more  recently  with  the  develoimient  of  more  intensive 
;!:.^;-iculture.  The  excellent  conditions  in  the  Kingston  Plain  area 
n.,iy  have  had  some  influence  in  tlie  predominance  of  the  Xarrag.an- 
--M   tribes. 
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Colonial  Fannhuj  in  Rhode  Island 

The  friendly  policy  adi.pled  luwar.l  tlie  Indians  l.y  Rofjer  Will- 
iams was  large!}-  responsible  tV>r  the  caily  prfi-jierity  of  the  colony. 
With  this,  condition  of  affairs  it  is  natural  and  olivious  that  the 
colonists  should  have  adapted  thenisehes  t(;  the  natural  conditions 
to  some  extent,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  natives,  l-lspecially  were 
Indian  methods  of  atjriculture  adopted.  Indian  corn  and  toI)acco 
soon  became  prominent  agricultin-al  products. 

The  seventeenth  century  \\as  a  period  of  settlement  and  adjust- 
ment of  political  difficulties.  Conflict  with  the  Indians  became 
inevitable  with  e.xpan.sion.  and  in  tlie  "Great  Swamj)  lM,t;ht"  near 
Kingston  in  167.^  the  Xarragansetts  were  completely  crushed.  The 
chief  settlements  \'.ere  grouped  around  Providence  and  Warwick 
on  the  mainland  and  Xewport  and  Portsmouth  on  the  island  of 
Rliode  Island  (l'"ig.  4).  The  latter  de\-eloped  an  aristocratic,  flour- 
ishing aiid  relined  life.  w]\\\l-  the  mainland  remained  poor,  primitive 
and  plebeian.  "The  peoi.le  of  Providence  still  pastured  their  cattle 
and  horses,  and  tuiaied  Inose  their  depredating  swine,"  wdiereas  "at 
Newport  sheep  and  horses  were  bred."*  This  was  the  age  of  Roger 
Williams. 

After  1660  the  relative  limitations  of  an  agricultural  existence 
began  to  be  amelinraled  at  Newport  bv  the  beginnings  of  a  com- 
mercial development.  iMdin  an  economic  and  social  viewpoint  the 
periotl  from  1690  to  \7i'\o  was  one  of  co-operation  due  to  commerce. 
It  was  the  period  of  Rhode  Island's  great  activity  on  the  sea,  the 
wonderful  privateerinr;  tli.at  led  to  an  American  Nav_\-.  It  was  the 
"Golden  Age"  of  Xewi.ort.  with  wealth  pouring  in  from  the  West 
Indies. 

In  contr.ast  tn  this  mercantile  d,cvelopment  there  grew  up  in 
the  NarragansLtt  country  on  the  ni.iinland  a  landed  aristocracy  that 
derived  its  wealth  fi'om  the  soil.  These  Narragansett  planters  were 
unique  among  New  Fngland  aristocrats,  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  land  utili/.il-on  a  dc-crii.tion  of  the  life  of  Old  Narragansett 
will  not  be  ar.iiss. 

The  Xarr.agansett  country  ( formerly  called  the  King's  Prov- 
ince) compri-,d  ih.it  part  .'f  Kluxk  Islan.j  l\ing  west  of  Narragan- 
sett Ray  and  s<.uth  of  t'nr  Warwicl:  line.  It  included  particularly 
the  west  shore  of  X.-irr.a-ans,  tt  i;a\  Imm  Wickford  to  Point  Judith. 
The  settlement  v.;is  effected  by  land  cmp.anies  which  controlled 
""^.1:     Ki    HMAN,   /■"/-    ,;.■  /;/,:.;,/^  ,1    '<!,u!y   !::   Srl-nrjti::,,:,  p.  60. 
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liotuven  tlitm  llu'  strip  of  land  twu  to  fdur  mik-s  wide.  cxtendiniL; 
from  Wicktord  soviih  ali.nt;  tla-  liav  and  west  aluTi.L;  the  sca-C(jast 
l,>  tin-  month  of  ihc  I'awcatiick  River. 

Undouljtedl}-  the  most  potent  factor  in  the  [,no\vth  of  this  kind 
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the  island  of  Rhode  Islnnri,  has  been  called  one  of  the  garden  spots 
of  stony  New  Eii,i,'land.  Here  had  been  the  strongh(jld  of  the  Xar- 
ragansctt  Indians.  It  hicluded  the  so-called  Kingston  Plain  area 
with  its  fertile  silt  loam. 

The  difficiillies  of  the  early  settlers  as  to  fences  were  greatly 
lessened  b_\-  the  presence  of  large  salt-water  ponds  or  lagoons  which 
separated  very  effectualK-  the  cornfields  and  pastin-es  of  the  various 
owners.  Stock  fanning  on  a  large  scale  v/as  favored  by  good  herb- 
age for  grazing. 

These  conditions  soon  had  their  effect.  After  corn  and  tobacco 
the  chief  crop  was  gras.';.  ."^liecp  were  raised  in  large  quantities, 
and  dairy  cattle  furnished  butter  and  cheeso-the  latter  being  a 
reproduction  of  the  famous  Cheshire  article  in  England.  Horses 
were  raised  for  export,  and  a  particular  breed,  the  Xarragansett 
pacer,  was  developed. 

The  individual  estates  were  Icept  large  for  many  years.  Major 
Mason,  of  Connecticut,  in  1670  described  the  holdings  as  "live,  six, 
and  ten  miles  square."  Tiie  lands  were  approached  from  the  old 
Pequot  Path  (Post  R(iad)  and  comprised  from  two  thousand  to 
twelve  thou^aml  acres  ]ier  o\\'ner. 

Tile  dwellings  were  large,  with  grambrel  roofs,  low,  bcam- 
travdstd  ceilings,  and  great  fireplaces.  Negro  slaves  were  the  serv- 
ants, and  their  quarter.--  were  situated  in  the  spacious  attics.  In 
spile  of  tlie  fact  that  tliere  was  no  simple  staple  product,  like  tobacco 
in  Virginia,  yet  tliere  grew  up  social  customs  almost  exactly  lilce  ' 
those  of  the  South. 

Literature,  the  arts,  and  the  higher  forms  of  pleasure  were 
patronized  by  all  the  gentry  of  Narraganselt.  and  there  existed  a 
strong  religious  background  of  Quakerism  and  Anglicanism. 

Special  nuntiun  mn^t  be  made  here  of  Rhode  Island  cornmeal, 
which  since  the  d.ays  i<f  the  Indians  h.id  bren  a  well-known  product 
of  the  soulJKrn  part  of  the  state.  In  many  parts  of  the  country 
do  we  find  sucli  eiiirnrc'iu  Ir.i.litions.  There  are  the  hoecakes  and 
hominy  of  the  Snutli,  lb.-  brown  bread  of  P.ostou,  the  hasty  pudding 
of  Conne<-ticut.  .and  the  niush  of  Pennsylvania,  liut  "none  of  these 
reputed  lustniis  are  \\.  .iiliy  ui  huldin;;  a  e.uulle  to  an  old-fashioned 
N.arr.igansrfi  johmi.\-eakc  niade  by  an  old-time  Xarragansett  cook, 
from  Indian  rnrnnual  ral.ve.l  ,,n  the  southern  coa>t  of  Khodc  Island, 
the  fabl.-d  Atlantis,  where  ah.ne  the  soft,  lulmy  breezes  fn.m  the 
Cull    Stream  ev.-r   fan   th-  i.bMi.-d   i.Jant   in   its   growth   .and   impart 
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to  tlie  gram  ihat  genial  sol 
ciuus  flavor,  that  caused  tli 
gansclt  cornnieal  the  name 
originally  designed  and  set 
own  delectation."*  The  nu 
Island  is  a  soft-feeling,  inu 
corn  in  lihode  Island  gran 
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(Photo  by  the  Author) 
Fig.  .S — Ruixs  or  .\n  Or.n  ^firi.,  ]"ast  Gloccestek,  R.  I. 
.'^ome  of  the  old  niachinery  and  timbers,  and  a  shiicc-way  oi'ciiiiig  are 
c\idfiU.  Not  far  away  on  the  edge  of  a  field  were  the  original  upper  and 
nether  millstone?,  fashioned  out  of  large  blocks  of  granite  and  used  for 
grinding  the  grist  that  came  to  the  mill  in  the  old  days.  At  a  later  time  a 
saw  mill  was  erected  on  this  s.'^me  spot. 


The  existence  of  tliis  iilantation  system  of  landholding  was 
undoubtedly  dependent  upon  slavery.  In  1750  there  were  about 
1,(X)0  negroes  in  Old  Xarraganselt,  a  proportion  of  one  to  every 
two  or  three  v/hite  men.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  even  today 
there  is  a  greater  percentage  of  negroes  in  Rhode  Island  than  in 
any  other  New  England  state.  The  decline  of  slavery  and  the 
subsequent  decline  of  the  plantation  system  in  Rhode  Island  were 
due  primarily  to  changing  economic  conditions.  The  life  of  Old 
♦  'rrRrnAZ.\RD,  Johnny  Coke  Pafcrs,  First  Baking,  pp.  17-lS. 
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X;uraj,';insett  was  "haM.-d  u]K>n  at^riculturt-.  the  aijricullurc  iint  of 
the  onhnaiy  ami  particiilai  istic  sort.  It  raUu-r  was  a  part  of  that 
fii;ht(,tiuh  (xiiiury  cn-ojKialive  ami  cunmicrcial  iniivt.inciit  of  which 
Newpiirl  I  ihnjyh  less  weahhy  tiian  Soutli  Kingstowii)  was  at  uncc 
Ihc  inlet,  the  outlet,  and  the  heart." 

After  1750  certain  definite  chan-es  lie,i;an  to  take  place  within 
Rhode  Island,  The  next  fifty  \  ears  were  marked  by  gradual  uni- 
fication and  Constitutional  development.  I'rox  idence  S(jon  grew  out 
of  its  colonial  and  agricultur.d  status  and  became  both  a  jjolitlcal 
and  commercial  challenge  to  Newport.  Ily  1774  slavery  was  abol- 
ished and  man_\-  of  the  estates  of  the  wealthy  loyalists  of  Xew- 
port  and  Xarraganselt  were  conliscated  or  dixided.  h  may  well  be 
said  that  tlie  eighteenth  centur)-  in  Rhode  Island  was  a  period  of 
co-operation  due  to  commerce,  centeiing  around  Xarragansett  I'ay. 

Following  the  da}-s  and  trials  of  the  ]-!e\'olulion  commerce 
declined,  and  the  imiiorlance  of  Xewpoit  in  consequence  diminished. 
We  find  at  this  time  the  lieginning  of  the  cotton  industry.  With 
the  establishment  of  manuf.acturing  there  inevitably  came  a  unifica- 
tion and  a  readjustment  of  the  juipiilation,  (n\ing  to  the  growth  of 
an  artisan  class.  A  more  det.iiled  account  of  riu-al  conditions  of 
southern  Xew  luigland  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
will  give  a  belter  idea  as  to  how  the  use  of  the  land  was  related  to 
the  changing  economic  conditions  and  as  to  the  kinds  of  use  the  land 
was  put   to. 

'J'hc  A(jc  of  Homespun — a  Period  of  Transition 
The  two  generations  from  1810  to  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
were  a  jierloil  of  transition  to  commercial  agriculture,  stimulated 
by  the  rise  of  manufacturing  enterprises  in  inland  towns  and  vil- 
lages, and  the  demand  for  fof.d  and  materials  for  the  non-agricul- 
tural po])ulation. 

Only  in  the  case  of  a  few  industries  do  we  hnd  much  of  a  sepa- 
ration of  c-mploymeni^.  .Most  of  the  articles  inanufaclured  during 
this  peri(jd  were  produced  either  liii  the  farms  f(.,r  family  consump- 
tion or  by  vili.age  ani.sans  for  local  demand.  The  homespun  cloth, 
soa].),  candles,  etc.,  .are  examjiles  of  th.e  f(;rmer  ;  and  the  products 
of  the  tannery,  th.e  gri^t  mill,  and  the  saw  mill  are  tyi.ical  of  the 
latter.  In  the  wi>olen  and  cotton  industries  and  in  the  iron  and 
slioe  industries  we  find  the  workers  much  uKjre  independent  of  the 
soil,  although  factory  methods  had  not  as  yet  been  introduced. 
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Likewise  in  tlu-  coast  and  livi-r  towns  \vc  fm.]  hut  little  (lil"l\i--  i 

entiation  between  the  niaiitinie  industries  and  a.^riculture.     Only  in  j 

a  few  places  in  southern  Xew  Mn:;land,  where  the  soil  is  sandy  and  ' 
sterile,  was  complete  dependence  placed  un  trading  and  tishing.     In 

cmly  a  few  seaport  towns  was  there  a  n(jn-agricultural  population  j 

that   purchased   products   from   the   inland   farmers.     Owing  to  the  ! 
inadequate  transportation  development  the  commercial  towns  drew 
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■  1  .M  1  ...I-oag  Hill  (540  feet)  in  West  Greenwich  in  the  wildest 
M.  .  i  1  1  ot  the  slate.  It  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the 
>  :  ■  ,iud  in  its  hetter  days  was  a  fine  old  homestead.  Now 
•  ■',,  ii:i!;  li  occasionally  it  is  Ubcd  as  a  hav  barn.  The  old  fani- 
;rMuiKl  l^  nearby,  a  very  characteristic  thing  in  Rhode  Island  that 
some    measure    the    intense    individualism    and    separatism    of    the 


pr(jducts  only  from  adjoining  or  nearhy  tcjwns.     Xavigahle  streams 
may  have  extended  this  range  in  some  areas. 

Another  feature  of  ecominiic  inii)iirtance  is  the  market,  hoth 
external  and  internal,  fur  the  farmer's  ].rLKlucts.  Chitside  of  Xew 
I'-ngland  three  districts  purchased  foodstuffs  from  the  farmers  cjf 
southern  New  F.ngland,  namely,  (1)  the  city  of  New  York;  (2) 
regions  of  specialized  agriculture  in  the  .Southern   .States;  and   (3i 
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the  West  Iinlies.  Uwing  to  a  douse  imjjulation,  a  speciali/:ed  prod- 
uct, su-ar,  and  tlic  ahsenee  of  lilnlei  l.md  with  -eiieral  a,i;i-iculture, 
tli.j  \\'est  Indian  inailcl  became  the  nmsl  inipurtant.  'J'he  tiyiues 
for  the  export  of  the  principal  grains,  1791-9J,  for  the  tlnee  states 
in  this  region  are  :'■' 

iriu-ai 
.    151  bu. 


Slate 
Massachusetts  _ 

Connecticut   

Rhode  Island  ^ 


Corn  R\ 

5,()0U  bu.  1,6(X) 

„.     —                    3o,ii(i0  l,u.  _ 

.-  438  bu.              5,100  bu.  — 


That  this  trade  was  mainly  with  the  coast  towns  and  only 
slightly  affected  the  inland  farmer  is  evident  when  we  consider 
the  conditions  of  the  inland  transportation  s3-stem.  Rhode  Island 
boasted  of  no  navig;al)le  rivers  comparable  to  the  Comiecticut  and 
the  Merrimac,  and  this  factor  tended  to  restrict  the  tr.ide  to  tlie 
vicinity  of  Xarra.;;ans(. tl  flay.  Otlier  factors  in  tlu;  isolation  of  the 
inland  ti.>v>ns  were  ; 

1.  Poor  management  of  roads  and  highwa)S  due  to  lacl: 
of  uniform  management. 

2.  Lack  of  a  jilan  in  laying  out  roads. 

3.  Primitive  means  of  convejance. 

4.  The  failure  of  the  tur])pil;e  roads  to  solve  permanenll_\ 
the  problem  of  quick  and  cheap  transportation. 

Having  in  mind  tlie  reasons  for  the  commercial  isolation  of  the 
inland  tow  n.s  v,  e  will  examine  the  agricultural  induslr\'  in  more 
detail. 

Although  90  per  cent  of  the  riojnil.ition  at  this  period  depended 
upon  agricullme.  _\el  vtry  little  improwment  had  been  made  o\'er 
the  primitive  methods  of  ilu-  early  stlUers.  Xrw  methods  of  hus- 
baiidry  liad  been  wori.ed  out  in  ]ji-land,  but  the  farmers  of  New 
England  seemed  loa'.h  to  accept  Hum.  Their  fields  and  livestock 
were  negb-ct-d.  implm.uit-;  were  crude,  and  the  land  was  exhaust- 

Thi--  tyiiic.d  inl.n.d.  farm,  consisting  of  from  one  to  two  hun- 
dred acres,  wa.s  oi(liiiaril\    di\ided   into  three  equal  tracts: 

1.  Wo.nlL.nd  iin.luding  wasteland;. 

2.  Pastur.-.ge. 

3.  Mowing   l.:nd   and   cullival.-.I    fidds    (in    varying   pro- 
ijorlie.ns'i. 
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r.,id  iiiana;^enienl,  plant  diseases,  moist  conditions,  and  the 
sand\-  nature  of  the  s.iil  caused  disappointing  results  in  wheat  cub 
tivation,  excjit  in  a  lew  favored  regions  in  New  England,  none 
of  wliich  was  located  in  Rhode  Island. 

There  was  a  great  lack  of  root  crops,  although  the  potato  and 
jHinipkin  were  gri,wn  to  a  certain  extent.  Hay  remained  the  chief 
winter  fod.ler  for  cattle.  Although  flax  required  a  considerable 
amount  of  labor  and  a  certain  type  of  fertili/alion.  yet  a  small  field 
was  usually  sown  to  [iro\'ide  material  fur  the  homespun  linen. 
Except  near  the  commercial  towns,  the  iiileiisi\e  gardening  of  vege- 
tables was  not  practiced.  Grazing  was  of  more  importance  in  the 
Xcw  England  region  than  agriculture,  and  consec|uently  more  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  grass  and  grain  crops. 

Although  many  of  the  farmers  were  making  an  honest  effort 
to  effect  a  more  beneficial  alternation  of  crops,  yet  there  v.as  little 
jirogress  made  in  the  matter  of  crop  rol.alion  because  of  their  lim- 
ited knowledge.  Then,  too,  there  was  tlu.  necessity  of  producing 
under  any  conditions  such  crops  as  corn,  r}-e,  grass,  and  tlax. 

It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  we  find  most  of  the  farmers  neglect- 
ing the  use  of  a  resource  that  they  had  right  at  hand  for  helping  to 
restore  the  fertility  of  their  mism.niage.l  s.,ils,  namely,  the  barn- 
\ard  and  stable  manure.  I'his  is  directly  tracjable.  however,  to  the 
lack  of  a  market  inv  their  agricultural  products  and  the  lack  of  a 
stimulus  to  i)n>ihice  more  than  they  needed  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. W-.arer  the  coast  an.l  in  the  more  fertile  regions,  .i:y].,.-.um,  fish, 
and  seaweed  were  occasion.-illy  iise.l.  Today  seaweed  is  regularly 
gathered  by  the  I'.l.ick  Islan.l  farmers  and  spread  over  plowed  lields 
in  the  autumn. 

Another  result  of  lliis  lack  of  a  market  was  the  small  invest- 
ment in  ],ermanent  impr.ivemenls,  such  as  buildiii.i;s.  t.tols  and  imple- 
ments, and  means  of  traiispoi  tation.  Dld-lime  im|,lem.,'nts,  such 
as  the  sickle,  the  scythe,  and  cradle  were  used   for  reaping  wheat 
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and  (.-uttint,'  ;;rain.  1"1k  ii1iiu,l;1is  ami  liarrows  wc-it-  crude  in  nature 
and  oxcarts  weic  tin-  enly  means  of  transportation  except  in  winter. 
The  inefficienev  ni  the  a,i;riculture  of  this  ])eriod  can  well  he 
shown  by  a  coniparalive  tahle  of  the  _\-ield  i)er  acre  of  various  crops. 
']"he  figures  for  1790-1810  have  been  compiled  from  scattered  infor- 
mation : 

irvO'lSID  I'.n^  (J920  Census  for  R.  I.) 

Indian  en,  II  25-.!(l  l.u    i,cr  acre  -U.-I  Im.  per  acre 

Kye    .  15  l^ie  per  acre  Id. J  bii.  per  acre 

liarlL-y  -  2l)  l.u    per  acre  21.8.  bii.  per  acre 

15uckwhcal   15-20  l.u.  per  acre  No  figures. 

h^very  farm  had  its  (.rchar(J,  consisting,'  of  several  acres,  and 
containing  a  hundrcl  or  nK.re  trees.  Apples  were  the  standard 
croj),  and  were  used  l-ir^'ely  for  cider,  althoui;h  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  cherrii;,,  and  quinces  were  also  grown.     Little  was  done  to 

Woodland  (.ccupie.l  ahi.ut  <ine-third  of  the  area  of  each  farm, 
an<l  the  use  of  wood  w:i>  great.  I'.uilding.s  and  furniture,  tools, 
vehicles,  an.l  utensils  were  all  constructed  of  woo.l,  an<r,.pen  fire- 
places demanded  a  ci.n.slant  woodi.ile.  In  1810  there  was  little  first 
growth  timhei-  left  standing,  so  reckless  had  been  the  cutting.     Very 

Thin  soil,  as  well  as  boulders  and  pebbles,  made  the  New  Eng- 
land region  brtter  suited  f.ir  gr.azing  than  for  agriculture.  The 
uplan.l   meadows,   especially,    furnished   an   excellent    and    abundant 


,s.     Cattle,  .^heei..  and  hi.r.ses  were  pastured  .lurin-  the  su 


mniei 


months,  and  h.iy  furnished  the  major  portion  of  tlie  winter  fodder. 
Allhout;!!  tiie  beef  cattle  were' descended  Iroin  real  Devonshire 
cattle  brought  nver  by  the  c.lonists,  lack  of  sibction  in  breeding 
and  insunieieiit  winter  fn.hUr  h;id  devrk.pr.l  a  breed  of  "nalive 
cattle"  th.it  were  harily.  but  which  i)roduced  po,,rer  beef  and  dairy 
])rnducts.  In  such  seclinn-,  as  the  shores  ni  2\"arragansetl  Bay, 
where  the  ].a>tuiage  was  rieli,  tlie  bned  w;i-;  improved.  Dairy  prod- 
ucts furnished  an  imi.oiianl  part  of  tlie  f.ainier's  diet,  and  cheese 
was  e.xiiorieil.  ."^..me  of  ih-  a.w  ns  in  Kli...l..-  Ivl.and  ahmg  Xarragan- 
sett  Ikiv  urew  i.rosi.erous  b\    this  means. 
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Until  Inny  after  1810  ,.xcn  wcrr  used  fur  draft  work  ,.n  tlic 
f.iiin.  fur  tlic  ](l.)U,t;liin.Lr,  and  tlir  liaulin.i,'  of  crops,  timlxr,  and 
vlunc.  Horses  came  to  lie  ii-ed  more  and  more  for  travel  and  li^lit 
ir.a.sjK'rtatiun  with  the  o].(  nin--  of  tlie  turn]iike  roads  radiatinj^r  out 
fr.'ni  I'l-Qvidence.  The  .\'arra,i;ansett,  the  typical  breed  of  horse, 
was  too  hi,<ih  spirited  and  too  liijlit  for  draft  work  on  the  farm. 
Horses  tended  to  degenerate  in  tiie  same  w  a)'  as  did  the  cattle. 
.Swine  \eere  the  most  successful!)-  de\eloped  anim.'ds.  and  wei'c  to 
he    found   on    every    farm.      They   were   turned   Inose   in   the   stulihle 

refii.se.  In  K^O?  I.t.  jolm  Harriott  wrote  of  the  swine  which  he  .s.iu 
m  Khode  Island,  -\]n-^  they  have  as  good  an,l  as  large  as  can  he 
hied  in  any  jiart  of  the  glMhe."'' 

In  this  self-suflicitnt  agriculture,  sheej)  were  essential  chielly 
.-IS  ;i  source  i.if  wo(jl  and  to  a  much  less  extent  for  their  muttini.  The 
sliecp  increased  sleadil_\-  in  iiumhers  in  spite  of  the  ravages  of  wolves 
and  dogs  in  Colonial  times.  In  common  with  the  horses  and  cows 
tlie_\-  suffered  great  degeneration.  The}'  yielded  about  forty  pounds 
ni  mutton,  and  three  to  three  and  one-half  jiounds  of  coarse  wool 
when  sheared.  Shortly  after  ISUO  the  importation  of  .'^ijanish  sheej) 
was  begun  in  order  to  im[iro\'e  the  breed.  The  lack'  of  a  comnieicial 
stimulus,  however,  did  not  make  this  of  general  iniportance  until 
woolen   factories  \\'ere  established. 

Accortling  to  the  answei's  recei\ed  fi'om  questions  sent  out  in 
ISU(j  by  the  I\Ias,sachuselts  Agricultural  ."^ocietv,  the  typical  inland 
farm  of  one  hundred  acres  sui^iorted  from  ten  to  fifteen  criws, 
including  young  stock,  as  rnany  swine,  one  or  two  }'oke  of  oxen, 
":ie  or  more  horses,  and  a  llucl:  of  from  ten  to  twent}'  sheep. 

I'^'oni  tliis  brief  survey  of  the  agricultural  industry  we  get  a 
i'ictuie  of  self-sufficienc\,  and  it  is  not  hard  t;.  imagine  the  life  that 
these  farmers  lived  in  this  .\:^-  of  Homespun.  The  inefiiciency  of 
'heir  agriculture  was  due  not  sn  much  to  laclc  of  ignorance  as  to  a 
Hck  of  a  market  for  farm  jiroducts.  In  the  interior  towns  especially 
the  result  was  isolation,  conservatism,  and  self-sufficiency. 

The  Aqru-ulluml  Rcrohillvn 
The  tr;insition  to  commercial  agriculture  was  natuially  p.iinful 
•;!'d  slow.     The  rise  of   factory  vilk'iges  in  the  years  preceding  the 
^  ivil  War  opened  a   market   at  the   farmers'  N-ery  doors,  but   the 
'  Slrti^ylt-s  Throiuih  Life.  \'"L  11.  \<.  39.     I.ciidun,  1S07. 
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cliange  from  faniiiiiL;  fnr  a  mere  living  to  farming  for  profit  was  a 
difficult  (jne.  Anntlicr  disturbing  element  was  the  coming  of  the 
railroad,  wliicli  chca-penrd  ti  ansportation  and  exposed  the  farmers 
to  the  disaslrmis  competition  with  the   Middle  West. 

The  industrial  inllux  or  revolution  look  place  between  1810  and 
1860,  and  gradually  the  isol.ation  and  self-sufiiciency  of  the  rural 
communities  were  broken  down.  A  rapid  increase  in  population 
was  the  most  noticeable  result  of  the  rise  of  manufacturing  and  was 
accompanied  by  urban  concentration.  The  census  figures  for  Rhode 
Island  and  Providence  will  bring  this  out : 

Pof-ulatioii 

%  Iiu-rrasc  %  hicrcaie 

Year  of  Slate  Orer  Free.  Over  Free. 

Cenms  of  R.  I.  Census     Froiidenee       Census 


1790 

6S«25 

.  .  .  _ 63,122 

ISIO 

1820 

- .- 76,931 

83  059 

!K,10 

1&40 

.._..- -.- 97,199 

._ 108,830 

1850... 

1860 .-.- -, 

147,54,S 

174,020 

— 

6,380 

^- 

0.4 

7,61 1 

19,3 

11.3 

10,071 

32.3 

s.n 

11,767 

16.8 

17.0 

lii,h;33 

43.1 

12.U 

23.171 

37.7 

35.6 

41,513 

79.2 

18.4 

50,1/0 

22.0 

Thus  a  h(.inie  market  grew  up  for  the  farmers'  products. 

The  manufacturing  boom  rif  1807-1815  was  followed  by  a 
period  of  depression  and  the  surviving  factories  and  the  new  estab- 
lishments for  a  number  of  years  after  1825  were  small  and  also 
rather  widely  scattered. 

The  fir.sl  widespread  effect  of  the  new  market  was  a  genuine 
interest  in  agriculluial  <lcveliipment.  This  was  manifested  and 
enhanced  b>  tlie  fdruiati.  m  of  agricultural  societies.  .Mowing 
ni.achines,  li.rse  i.ikes,  and  iron  ploughs  were  introduced,  and  the 
horse  came  ti>  be  use<l  mine  cnmmonly  on  the   farm. 

The  market  acted  ,ts  ;i  si.  Iecii\e  force  in  encouraging  specializa- 
tion in  the  use  of  the  kind  inv  that  for  wliich  it  was  best  suited. 
■Jhere  developed,  luo,  a  ienitorial  specialization  in  New  England 
determined  pvnu,,nly  by  Incliun  ami  jKirtly  by  soil   fertility. 

In  the  agrieuluual  survey  vi  Rhode  inland  published  in  1840 
we  note  the  inrn-asiii-  development  of  intensive  agriculture  within 
market  radius  ot  Providence.  1. Gaining  of  marshes  and  the  reclama- 
tion of  land  were  carriei!  out  eMen.sively.     Under  the  stimulus  of 
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;in  eager  market,  record  crops  of  potatoes,  onions,  carrots,  and  tur- 
nips were  grown.  The  large  proportion  of  farm  areas  under  tillage 
and  the  attention  to  root  crops  were  unusual  for  New  England. 

Rhode  Island  was  not  noticeably  affected  by  the  specialization 
resulting  frcmi  soil  fertility  such  as  was  the  case  with  the  fattening 
of  tiecf  caille  in  the  Connecticut  \'alley  in  Massachusetts  and  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  lowlands  of  central  Connecticut. 

Competition  with  the  West  and  the  influence  of  the  railroads 
discouraged  home  production  in  wool,  wheat,  and  pork.  Wool  grow- 
ing and  beef  cattle  declined  noticeably.  The  areas  of  specialization 
in  dairy  farming,  market  gardening,  and  fruit  raising  widened  after 
1840  with  easier  and  cheaper  transportation.  In  southern  New  Eng- 
land the  production  of  cheese  suffered  a  decline  after  1850  because 
of  unsuccessful  competition  with  New  York  and  A'ermont. 

There  occurred  likewise  an  increased  production  in  the  lines  of 
j-jcneral  farming.  Hay  continued  to  be  a  crop  of  great  Importance, 
being  protected  by  its  bulk.  An  increased  use  of  wheat  bread 
checked  to  some  extent  the  growing  of  corn.  The  greatest  decline 
was  in  the  potato  crop,  a  decline  of  over  40  per  cent  being  recorded 
from  1840  to  1860.  This  was  partly  explained  by  a  blight  which 
affected  the  crops  for  a  munber  of  years. 

A  general  estimate  of  New  England  agriculture  in  this  period 
would  Indicate  no  great  progress.  Although  there  was  prosperity 
in  some  areas  and  a  higher  standard  of  living  for  the  farmers,  as 
a  whole  the  agriculture  was  of  a  "helter-skelter"  variety.  There 
was  little  uniformity  in  agricultural  conditions. 

Thus  we  have  traced  the  uses  of  the  land  from  a  historical 
standpoint  in  the  state.  Tlie  colonists  found  the  Indians  in  posses- 
sion of  the  land,  practicing  a  rcmarkalily  well-developed  form  of 
agriculture.  ]\Iany  of  the  Indian  methods  and  crops  were  adopted 
and  still  survive  even  today.  In  later  Colnni.d  times,  as  a  corollary 
to  the  brilhant  maritime  de\-elo])iiienl.  we  tnid  the  interesting  plan- 
tation system  in  the  "hinterland."  Old  Narragansctt.*  Then  came 
a  gradual  break-up  of  these  estates  and  ihe  develoinnent  of  a  self- 
sufficient  agriculture. 

A  more  intensive  study  uf  the  trend  of  Iind  ulilizaticDi  in  Rhode 
Island  following  the  Civil  War  from  slate  and  federal  cen>us  fig- 
ures brings  out  certain  interesting  de\  elopnienls.     Industrialization 

*Kh'u!e  Island  even  now  retains  .is  its  official  name:  SUilc  of  Kliodc 
Isln.nd  and  Proiidrnrr  PlanlnHov.s. 


■30  llarly  Uses  of  Laud  in  h'ho.dc  Island. 

has  concciitrattd  population  on  tlu'  Imvlaiul  and  in  the  valleys. 
P"avorable  sites  and  excellent  transpui  tatinn  c(.)nditinns  are  to  lie 
found.  A  lar,i,'e  luljan  market  jirnvidi-s  a  sliniuius  for  more  inten- 
sive farming  in  nearlrv  are. is.  (leneral  farming  and  pasturage  have 
suffered  a  marked  dLcliue.  Tlie  upland  sections  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  shift;  the  croplands  have  been  given  up,  the  cedar  and 
birch  slowly  encroached  on  the  jiasture  land,  and  fuially  thr  wood- 
lands claim  it  altogether.  .Such  are  the  typical  New  lingland  "aban- 
doned farms,"  and  western  Rhode  Island  has  its  full  share.  Many 
of  them  have  been  taken  over  as  private  hunting  or  fishing  grounds. 
The  opening  up  of  belter  lands  in  the  \\  est  has  been  a  factor  as  well. 
'Thus  it  is  that  the  better  soils  of  the  lowlands  and  valleys  are  being 
used  more  intensively  for  market  gardening,  and  the  acreage  in 
cropland,  as  well  as  its  value,  has  increased  greatly.  Fruit  garden- 
ing has  developed,  and  the  increase  of  orchard  lands  in  the  valleys 
of  medium  elevation  with  good  exposure  and  nearness  to  markets 
is  noticeable-.  Rhode  Island  lias  the  greatest  population  density  of 
any  state,  yet  it  is  coiKeiitiated  in  the  lowlands  and  valleys  of 
which  Providence  is  the  hub.  One  m,iy  actually  travel  for  miles 
over  abandoned  roads  in  such  towns  as  West  Greenwich  or  l-'xetei' 
with  no  sign  of  habitation  sa\e  an  occasional  farmheiuse  tumbling 
to  ruin  or  perhaps  a  cellar  hole  that  ceimes  perilously  iie.ir  to  being 
a  part  of  the  forest  itself. 

Throughout  this  stor\'  of  changing  adjustments  to  ii.itural  con- 
ditions we  see  the  increasing  importrmce  of  tlie  geogr.'ijihic  factors. 
As  time  goes  on  the  l.nids  .-o  e  coming  to  be-  useil  more  ,iud  more  for 
the  purpose  fen-  \ 
ing  to  foi'e  St  land 
and  s(lectivel\- ;  ] 
may  even  see  th 
crops  as  wheat  :! 
Island    in    the    earli 


Ru.WKrL,  !'i:ev  W.  -  "llnr.,!  I-enn,.n,y  in  Xru  l,n,-lan,l  al  ihc  Hr-Rinning  ot 
the  Xin.teenlli  ("Milury."  '!  i.in.ui.  li.n:  ^  of  //;,■  C.nni.-.li.ul  .1  ,a(Iri:,y  oj 
.■Iris  mid  .Sri,-.;,-,-A-,  \\.\.  ?\).  i-ie  iU-.V)'!,    \|„-il   I'M,,,   X^.^v  l|.,vrii. 

"Tlu-    .ARncuUiu.-iI    Ke\  ..huinn    in    Xiw    IiikKmi,!;'      1„    .\inciU,w    lli.<- 

toriral  Rrii.w,  \u].  2u,  X,.  -1,  ,,    (.S.^,  julv.   I'L'l. 
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